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their thoughts, opinions, leads, theories, scenarios, etc. 
In particular, Blakey urged them on the final day of 
the conference to play war games — to speculate freely 
on possible conspiracies. Some critics were wary of 
speculation, and tried to send Blakey back to their 
books — closely argued, meticulously footnoted, far re- 
moved from war games. Blakey countered that one of 
his professors at Notre Dame had impressed on him the 
value of meeting authors to go beyond their bopks and 
bring their ideas to life. A more skeptical view would 
suggest that the conference was more of a briefing for 
lawyers, investigators and members of Congress (who 
were not present but could read the transcript) too busy 
to study the details of elaborately documented pub- 
lications. 

Some of the critics’ proposals were ultimately fol- 
lowed, although with somewhat ironic results. Since 
Blakey was already committeed to an investigation of 
limited duration (by then, only fifteen more months 
remained of the Committee’s mandate) instead of 
Sprague’s proposed open-ended inquiry, some critics 
suggested that a careful test of key Warren Report 
propositions would be economical in both time and 
resources. Perhaps the most controversial proposition 
in the entire Warren Report was the “single-bullet 
theory.” Critics regarded the single-bullet theory as 
implausible at best; they disputed the trajectory, ques- 
tioned the authenticity of CE 399, and doubted that a 
bullet which had inflicted so many wounds could escape 
undeforme d. Hence, many critics felt that by testing the 
single-bulled" theory the House Committee could demol- 
ish the Warren Report once and for all. As we have 
seen in Chapter 3 of this book, the results of the 
scientific tests authorized by the House Committee were 
hardly what the critics anticipated. 

The critics had proposed a variety of investigative 
directions and methods, however; and some of these 
seem to have been sadly ignored. One critic suggested 
that determining Lee Harvey Oswald’s role in the as- 
sassination, if any, should be the primary focus of the 
Committee’s work. Others argued, by analogy with 
Watergate, that the cover-up should be the starting 
point. Insofar as Blakey revealed himself at all, he 
seemed to show deepest skepticism in this area. He 
seemed to suggest that for a conspiracy to be credible, 
it had to be extremely small, even if indirectly aided by 
the innocent deficiencies of investigative agencies (what 
were sometimes termed “benign” cover-ups). 

With his background in the Justice Department, 
Blakey found organized crime conspiracies routine. If 
the trails of Oswald and/or Ruby led to organized 
crime, he was on familiar investigative turf. But if there 
was a further trail, from organized crime to CIA hit 
squads or anti-Castro private armies, the ground was 
not only less familiar but also perhaps less credible. 
In a prophetic exchange on the final day of the critics’ 
conference, one participant expressed the blunt con- 
cern that the final “fallback position” on the Kennedy 
assassination would be the Mafia — a conspiracy with- 
out political significance. The critic warned that this 
fallback position simply wouldn’t work because of all 
the “obvious links” to groups other than the Mafia. 
Blakey’s response stood the argument on its head and 
suggested that the Mafia heading was itself too broad, 
implying too many connections, too wide a conspiracy. 
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Even in the world of organized crime, only “rogue 
elephants” would hit a president of the United States. 

For almost a year after the critics’ conference, the 
Select Committee scrupulously avoided exposure in 
the media. It returned to public view with the opening 
of its televised hearings on the Martin Luther King 
case in August 1978. 
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Chapter 6 

THE HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE; 
HEARINGS AND REPORT 

THE SEPTEMBER PUBLIC HEARINGS 

For seventeen days in September 1978 nearly fifteen 
years after the assassination of President Kennedy, the 
House Select Committee on Assassinations presented 
the first public hearings on the case as a whole. In the 
long run, the most important thing about the hearings 
may be that they were held at all. They validated the 
long-standing claim of private critics and so-called 
assassination buffs that the American people deserved 
to know more about the case than the Warren Report 
told us. 

The hearings were neither an illustrated, live-action 
version of a final report nor a coherent presentation of 
all areas of the investigation. Clearly the hearings were 
directed at a public audience, while the investigation, 
as it progressed, was not. Chairman Louis Stokes re- 
peatedly read disclaimers, pointing out the conflicting 
nature of some of the testimony, which would have to 
be resolved by the Committee in its final report. Ref- 
erences in the public sessions to previous executive- 
session testimony and to additional witnesses — plus our 
own discussions with Committee sources — made it clear 
that there was more to the investigation than was 
presented. 

The September hearings also demonstrated tensions 
within the Committee and its staff. The strongest un- 
resolved tension seemed to be between those who hoped 
that the assassination issue would go away once and 
for all and those who knew it wouldn’t. In this latter 
group, we find not only those who believed that there 
was a conspiracy but also others who simply recognized 
that any attempt to force a lid on the issue (for exam- 
ple, by failing to release evidence) would make the 
j Committee look like a second Warren Commission. 

For a fundamentally theatrical production, the hear- 
ings had striking flaws. Certainly, many questions were 
not asked, and more were not answered. On such 
matters as Oswald in Russia and the possible relevance 
of the CIA’s plots to kill Castro, the questioning was 
less sophisticated than the best press accounts of re- 
cent years. The pace of the hearings was at times over- 
whelming. The technical witnesses, in particular, often 
left the daily press bemused by their own confusion. 
The press was often frustrated in its attempts to per- 
suade Chief Counsel Blakey to go beyond the some- 
times incomplete public record. 
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Yet. as theater, the hearings did give a good impres- 
sionistic picture of the complex forces and individuals 
involved in the case. There were also moments of real 
drama. The House Select Committee heard John Con- 
nally, who rode in the car with the president; the 
widow of the man who allegedly fired the fatal shots; 
Earl Ruby, the brother of the man who killed Oswald. 
Those witnesses showed the Committee working out- 
ward from Dealey Plaza. Looking at the biggest web 
of conspiratorial intrigue that has surrounded the case 
without reaching into the central facts, the Committee 
heard from Fidel Castro [on tape], who denied that he 
had retaliated against Kennedy for the CIA-Mafia plots 
to kill him; Santos Trafficante, alleged Florida Mafia 
figure who was recruited into one of those plots (Traf- 
. ficante, testifying under a grant of immunity, implausibly 
described his role as little more than an interpreter}; 
Richard Helms, who as the CIA’s Deputy Director for 
Plans was deeply involved in some of the plots; Gerald 
Ford, who vigorously defended the Warren Commis- 
sion on which he had served; and Judge Burt Griffin, 
the Ruby expert of the Commission’s staff, who, as we 
have seen, thoughtfully explored the areas in which the 
Warren Commission had failed to meet its goals. 

To some observers, the Committee hearings some- 
times raised doubts about good faith. There was an 
occasional tendency to set up straw men by presenting, 
as the work of the critics, certain exotic theories which, 
within the critical community, range from controversial 
to discredited. On the other hand, the critics who were 
brought out presented their work effectively, and, with 
the notable exception of amateur photo analyst Jack 
White, were treated with consideration and respect by 
the Committee. In defense of the Committee, some of 
the exotic theories which they spent valuable time de- 
bunking had received extensive public attention over 
the years and a degree of acceptance, even on Capitol 
Hill, which was totally unwarranted by the evidence. 

The net effect of the hearings was to leave open the 
possibility of a conspiracy involving the Mafia or cer- 
tain Cuban groups, with no firm ties to Oswald shown. 
However, the Commiteee tended to reinforce the wall 
that the Warren Commission unconvincingly built 
around Oswald the loner, and around the events in 
Dealey Plaza. There were hints at the time that Soviet 
actions might make it impossible to rule out a Soviet 
plot. The Soviets apparently failed to tum over al- 
legedly extensive surveillance reports on Oswald’s stay 
in the USSR. As we shall see, one CIA faction has 
lingering doubts about the authenticity of a Soviet de- 
fector who claimed the KGB had no ties to Oswald. 
But nothing was uncovered about Oswald or the events 
of November 22, 1963, to make a KGB plot seem 
more plausible. 

In the context of a possible Mafia plot, the Com- 
mittee’s failure to focus on the Dallas police was strik- 
ing. Even the charts of the expert witness on organized 
crime, Ralph Salerno, noted that Mafia influence can 
operate through corrupt police officers. Seth Kantor, 
whose own book on Ruby suggests conspiratorial be- 
havior by specific Dallas police officers in connection 



with the murder of Oswald, has reported that Blakey 
told him that the Committee was mandated to look at 
federal agencies, not the Dallas police, and that it had 
decided there was no reason to investigate the Dallas 
police in connection with the assassination itself. 

The Committee's technical evidence — while often 
tricky for lay observers "to follow — was probably its ' 
greatest strength. In the long run, it should allow for a 
substantial narrowing of the issues in the area of 
physical evidence. None of the expert witnesses was 
asked all the questions one would want answered. Some 
seemed evasive, too ready to offer unsubstantiated 
opinions, or otherwise unpersuasive on details. How- 
ever, there seems little doubt that if the Warren Com- 
mission had dealt as thoroughly with the technical evi- 
dence, these questions would not now be open to sharp 
debate. The Warren Commission’s handling of tech- 
nical matters (the autopsy, ballistics, etc.) was so bad 
— and so much dependent on FBI experts — that critics 
could reasonably question whether some fundamental 
physical fact proving a conspiracy had been missed, 
or even deliberately suppressed. There were few ir- 
refutable scientific facts — and none above suspicion — to 
disprove critics’ alternatives to the Warren Commission 
scenario. But now that situation has qualitatively 
changed. In light of the House Committee’s work, one 
must posit massive fraud to deny a reconstruction based 
on two hits from the rear. Nonetheless, this evidence 
supports only the limited conclusion of two hits from 
the rear — not the stronger conclusions: (a) only one 
sniper in the rear, and, of course, (b) Oswald himself 
in the sixth-floor window. 

The transition from “two hits from the rear” to 
“Oswald as the lone assassin” is a crucial one. The 
jump from scientific witnesses to Marina Oswald was 
so abrupt that one expected the Committee to tie things 
together on the last day by producing a computer- 
enhanced photo of Oswald in the Book Depository win- 
dow. They did no such thing. In fact, as we shall see 
in the next chapter, they added practically nothing to 
the Warren Commission’s circumstantial case against 
Oswald. Marina Oswald reluctantly testified that she 
thought her late husband was “capable of’ the assas- 
sination, an admission of little probative value. The 
Committee elicited little from Marina, but the hearings 
did leave an impression of what a difficult witness she 
is, how much her memory has been contaminated 
over the years, and how sensitive she is to what her 
questioners want to hear. She admittedly lied to gov- 
ernment investigators in 1964. In 1978, when it was 
unclear whether the Committee believed that a hand- 
written inscription on a photo of Lee Oswald with his 
rifle was hers, Marina’s testimony was ambiguous 
enough to please anyone. 

The House Committee, thinking like lawyers, seemed 
content to bring the overall apparent weight of the 
case against Oswald to bear against the many ques- 
tions raised over the years by responsible critics. Most 
critics would admit that the circumstantial case exists, 
and that there are only two possibilities. Either Oswald 
was shooting from the sixth floor, or there was a careful 
conspiracy to frame him. The latter possibility is a 
real one; certainly the Warren Commission failed to 
pursue it. 

Suspicions of a frame-up naturally focus on indi- 
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viduals from the Dallas Police Department or other 
agencies on the scene, since the police zeroed in on 
Oswald as the lone assassin with remarkable speed 
(and he was, of course, murdered while in their cus- 
tody). As noted earlier, the public hearings in Septem- 
ber dealt almost exclusively with federal agencies. Some 
Committee sources did express disappointment that 
there had been insufficient focus during the investiga- 
tion on the many questions raised by critics about the 
performance of the local police and other authorities 
on November 22, 1963. 

An interim Committee report in January 1978 had 
sueeested that there had been some problems with 
federal agencies, but the areas of resistance have not 
been spelled out and the Committee chose not to con- 
front the agencies — at least not in public. Blakey drew 
sharp criticism from former staff members and outside 
critics for going along with the usual agency access 
rules — for example, letting the CIA and FBI investigate 
staff members prior to granting them clearances. On 
the other hand, Committee sources working with agency 
files seemed pleased with the access they had. It is by 
no means clear that a hard-line approach to the agen- 
cies would have been more productive, and it could 
have threatened the Committee’s political survival.. 

A bizarre episode involving the CIA’s appointed 
liaison officer to the Committee, Regis T. Blahut, high- 
lights the complexity of any problem, in the area of 
CIA-Committee relations. Sometime in late June or 
early July 1978 Blahut appears to have clumsily, rified 
through some of the most sensitive documents in the 
Committee’s safe, including Kennedy autopsy photos. 
The photos were removed from their plastic case,. which 
had been tom from its notebook binder. The disarray 
was glaring, and Blahut’s fingerprints were easily , de- 
tected. The clumsiness of the operation and the obvious 
traces to Blahut suggested to some observers that Wash- 
ington’s latest “third-rate burglary” was a setup— meant 
to be discovered and laid at the CIA’s doorstep. The 
Committee made no public disclosures at the time (the 
story was leaked nearly a year later) and let the CIA 
take appropriate action against Blahut. The agency 
reportedly gave Blahut polygraph tests (several of 
which he failed in important respects, according to 
the Washington Post), concluded that he “acted alone 
and out of curiosity,” and fired him. Some observers 
have hastened to conclude that the CIA was using 
Blahut to spy on the Committee — or even to tamper 
with key evidence. Others have wondered whether the 
net effect of the incident was to give the Committee 
unexpected leverage in its dealings with the CIA at the 
time in effect, allowing a trade-off in which the Com- 

mittee would cooperate in minimizing the Blahut scan- 
dal in return for agency compliance with requests for 
other information. 

On one sensitive issue, the House Committee was 
willing to defer to the CIA’s sensitivity about public 
discussion of its sources. As indicated earlier, there has 
been a long controversy about photos of an unidentified 
man taken by or for the CIA at the Soviet and Cuban 
embassies in Mexico City. The description of this man 
was wrongly attached to Oswald before the assassina- 
tion. While the Cuban witnesses unhesitatingly referred 



to these as CIA surveillance photos, the Committee 
seemed to go to unusual lengths to avoid those words. 
Blakey’s prepared narration, for example, said that 
the photos were “thought by critics to have been taken 
by a surveillance camera.” Some critics have long felt 
that There is at least a plausible explanation for what 
may actually be an innocent mixup in identifying the 
man in the photos, but there are related questions 
about tapes and transcripts of what Oswald— -or an 
impostor — said. The record provides clear evidence 
that the CIA was withholding information from the 
Warren Commission. This instance of CIA withholding 
was not dealt with in public, leaving some question as 
to the Select Committee’s willingness to deal with 
relevant issues which have “national-security” over- 
tones. 

In addition, notable public failure by the Committee 
was its questioning of former CIA director Richard 
Helms. Earlier the CIA had sent John Hart to testify 
about the controversial Soviet defector Yuri Nosenko, 
.whom one faction of the Agency viewed as a KGB 
plant sent to cover up KGB traces to Oswald. (See 
chapter 9.) Hart testified that the conditions of No- 
senko’s detention were outrageous, that the interroga- 
tions had not been correctly translated, that Nosenko 
had a drinking problem, and that suspicions of a KGB 
“mole” inside the CIA derived from a certifiably para- 
noid earlier defector. For several hours, the Commit- 
tee provided a forum for the airing of some of the 
CIA’s dirtiest linen, in language carefully and effec- 
tively calculated to gain the attention of the members 
and the press. When Helms took the stand, he com- 
plained — with some basis — that the purpose of Hart’s 
testimony was not so much to shed light on the Ken- 
nedy assassination as to excoriate his former colleagues. 

More than half of the Committee’s time with Helms 
was spent in a continuing discussion of the controver- 
sial Nosenko. Even though documents about the CIA 
and Oswald were introduced into evidence, Helms was 
not asked about them (apparently because the mem- 
bers preferred the exotic talk of Nosenko and KGB 
moles). Helms was never asked to explain why his 
Warren Commission testimony that the CIA had never 
even contemplated using Oswald as a source was con- 
tradicted by a CIA memo describing in detail such 
contemplated contacts. Helms might still be too much 
of a team player to reveal much in this area, but it is 
quite possible that the memo in question was withheld 
inside the CIA. In any case, he should have been asked 
to explain the story in public. 

One part of Helms’s testimony drew attention to the 
incompleteness of the list of federal agencies dealt with 
in the hearings. When asked why the CIA had not 
debriefed Oswald upon his return from Russia in 1962, 
Helms indicated that the Agency may have thought 
such a debriefing was the Navy’s responsibility. Pass- 
ing the buck to the Navy is a new part of the official 
CIA explanation of its peculiar handling of defector 
Oswald. Since Helms made this point about the Navy 
more than once, it does not appear to have been a slip 
of the tongue. In the past, CIA sources have indicated 
they were receiving so much information about Russia 
that they didn’t need to talk to every returning defector. 
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said that its published report did not include a long 
list of investigative leads the committee staff developed. 
These leads, the sources said, would be made available 
to the Justice Department should it reopen the investiga- 
tion.” If accurate, the Times ’ s report seemed to suggest 
not only that the best leads were yet to be revealed, 
but also that it was by no means certain that the Jus- 
tice Department would reopen the case. Moreover, the 
Justice Department would apparently only receive the 
lead if it decided to reopen the case. 

Many critics felt uneasy about leaving the case in" 
the hands of the Justice Department. In the first place, 
there was .concern that the investigation was being 
turned over to the very agencies which had failed in 
their original responsibility. Though the current genera- 
tion of agents should not be judged by the inadequacies 
of their predecessors, the risk remains that institutional 
and bureaucratic loyalties will continue to present a 
conflict of interest. Some critics argue that the case can 
only be investigated adequately by those whose reputa- 
tions are untarnished by past performance. Other 
critics are simply concerned that the Justice Depart- 
ment itself is too political a place for such a sensitive 
investigation. Campaign promises notwithstanding, 
presidents invariably entrust the post of attorney gen- 
eral to a most loyal associate. There is no way to 
predict who will occupy the White House by the time 
a renewed investigation would reach its final stages. 
(In the most dramatic example, even Senator Edward 
Kennedy must be considered a possibility.) It would be 
tragic for the investigation to be vulnerable to partisan 
political pressures that might interfere with an indict- 
ment. 

Critics’ concern that the Select Committee’s report 
did not reveal all the important evidence was height- 
ened when Blakey, as soon as he could speak in an 
unofficial capacity, told Newsweek that he was firmly 
of the opinion that the mob did it. The press, mean- 
while, was critical of the report for other reasons. 
Time claimed that the Select Committee’s conspiracy 
conclusion was presented “with an unseemly amount of 
fanfare and self-justification” and that the conclusion 
“seems to have outstripped its evidence.” Many com- 
mentators attacked the acoustical evidence, while ap- 
plauding the report for confirming Oswald’s guilt and 
absolving the U.S. government of any guilty involve- 
ment, even in a cover-up. 

Blakey irritated some sections of the press and per- 
plexed many critics by his involvement in a mass paper- 
back edition of the report (entitled, with apparently 
unintended irony. The Final Assassinations Report). 
George Lardner of the Washington Post noted in a 
front-page story that Bantam Books had the paperback 
edition set in type before the Justice Department had 
received its copy oTthe official report. Lardner reported 
that Blakey had accepted “an honorarium of under 
$3,000” for a fifteen-page introduction to the Bantam 
edition of the report. Critics were more troubled that 
Blakey "s comments on the “final” report appeared 
along with a foreword by Tom Wicker of the New York 
Times, who stubbornly denied that the acoustical evi- 
dence was worth considering. The paperback went on 
sale in Washington only two days after the Committee’s 
final press conference. 



Blakey’s introduction to the paperback defended the 
ambiguities and understatement in the report’s careful 
language: 

In stating its conclusions about the assassinations 
in this report, the committee, for good reason, 
speaks with muted tongue. As I have noted, we 
were deeply concerned about the inherent risk of a 
legislative investigation into criminal conduct. We 
decided, therefore, that our language ought to be 
moderate and that we ought not state a finding 
beyond what is absolutely indicated by the evi- 
dence. 

Few would quarrel with such reasoning. The problem 
is, rather, the apparent absence of so much of the 
evidence uncovered in the Select Committee’s investiga- 
tion. The report properly states that the committee “had 
a responsibility to state who it believed had participated 
in each assassination, and what the factual basis was for 
that conclusion.” But its further declaration that “the 
public disclosure of all the facts” relating to the man- 
dated investigative issues was necessary has a hollow 
ring. The supporting volumes of evidence clearly do 
not include all the raw data, or all the relevant details; 
and there is no official suggestion that certain leads are 
withheld in the interest of ongoing investigation by the 
Justice Department. 

An example will illustrate the sort of omission which 
puzzles people who have followed the case closely. In 
the early summer of 1979, a spate of news stories — 
including one by Bob Kur of NBC — reported a bail 
payment as a possible link between Oswald and or- 
ganized crime in New Orleans. On August 9, 1963, 
Oswald was arrested following a street scuffle with anti- 
Castro Cubans. As indicated in a Warren Commission 
document, Oswald’s twenty-five-dollar bail was appar- 
ently paid by a liquor store owner named Emile 
Bruneau — an alleged friend of Mafia lieutenant Nofio 
Pecora. At least one member of the Select Committee 
staff viewed the bail link as significant. The report 
mentions the incident, but conspicuously fails to cite 
a reference or to mention the liquor store owner’s name. 
(A citation in another context makes clear that the 
Committee did interview Bruneau, who has since died.) 

The careful reader wonders whether this link was 
downplayed because the Select Committee as a whole 
round the connection tenuous — or, on the contrary, be- 
cause they found it so significant that the details were 
saved for confidential Justice Department briefings. A 
more candid interpretation of the incident might permit 
the reader to make a more judicious assessment of the 
Select Committee’s deductions in this important area. 
Are we to think that the Mafia bought a piece of Os- 
wald for a mere twenty-five dollars? If Oswald was 
already under Mafia control when he passed out pro- 
Castro leaflets, it is hard to believe that he would not 
have either been given his bail in advance — or just 
left in jail overnight rather than leave a trail to the 
local mob. 

In addition to the report’s mysterious silence on 
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particular details, it is limited to an unusual degree by 
its rigid structure. The most striking structural feature 
of the report is that it is a set of findings, with ex- 
planatory text. It is not a chronological reconstruction 
of what happened in Dallas; nor is it a reflection of 
the Select Committee’s own step-by-step investigation; 
nor does it deal systematically with the now-refuted 
Warren Report and its earlier critics. In contrast, the 
Warren Report had narrative chapters on the assassina- 
tion, Oswald’s detention and death, Oswald’s back- 
ground, etc. Comparatively, the Warren Report was an 
easy sea to navigate. Although the Warren Report was 
criticized at the time of publication because it had only 
a name index, the Select Committee report has no 
index at all. The footnote section lacks running heads 
to indicate the pages of text to which they correspond. 
(Committee sources blame the Government Printing 
Office for all such technical problems, but since the 
Committee staff included at least two professional 
journalists, their failure to give further attention to 
problems of publication striking.) 

The Select Committee’s supporting volumes compare 
unfavorably in completeness to the Warren Commis- 
sion’s twenty-six volumes. The Warren Commission 
published all its hearings (five volumes), depositions 
(ten volumes), exhibits used in the hearings (three 
volumes), exhibits used in depositions (three volumes), 
and other miscellaneous exhibits (five volumes). The 
last five volumes of exhibits are mostly FBI reports and 
other raw data (in quite unedited form) which were 
cited in the main report. 

The Select Committee published all its public hear- 
ings, with the exhibits that were introduced in that 
context (five volumes). But only a fraction of the 
executive-session testimony and depositions has been 
published. There is not even a list of all the witnesses! 
There are many depositions from possible organized 
crime figures, including associates of Jack Ruby. There 
are conspicuously few on sensitive intelligence matters. 

Three more Select Committee volumes contain scien- 
tific reports, from the panels on photographic evidence, 
medical evidence, firearms, acoustics, polygraphy, hand- 
writing, and fingerprints; these volumes include many 
exhibits. The last four volumes are mainly staff reports 
(see Appendix B for a fuller description) . Some have 
many exhibits; others have none. The largest volume 
is devoted to organized crime; another is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to anti-Castro activities. Miscel- 
laneous staff reports cover such topics as Oswald in 
New Orleans, the mysterious Soviet defector Yuri 
Nosenko, and the equally enigmatic George DeMoh- 
renschildt. Some of the staff reports — for example, in 
the area of Cuba plots — are rich in detail and far more 
provocative than the report. On the other hand, in 
some crucial areas of the report (such as the FBI’s 
investigation) there are no published staff reports at 
all. Most remarkably, some of the evidence cited in the 
report is not published in the “supporting” volumes. 
Some is classified; some is simply not there. 



The members of the Warren Commission (as op- 
* posed to some of their staff) apparently expected that 
nobody would bother to compare their report with 
their own published evidence. After fifteen years of 
critical activity, the Select Committee was not about to 
make that mistake. But its failure to give • the public 
access to important evidence may have a comparable 
effect on the committee’s long-term credibility. What 
the Warren Commission chose not to publish was sent 
to the National Archives, where most of it has even- 
tually been released. All the withheld material is re- 
viewed every five years, and it is subject to citizen 
requests under the Freedom of Information Act. Hope- 
fully, none of the Select Committee’s unpublished 
records have been destroyed. But since congressional 
files are exempt from Freedom of Information requests, 
it will require special action from Congress to release 
Committee material. While considerations of personal 
privacy may make it inappropriate to release some files, 
such concerns should not become a blanket justification 
for withholding evidence from critical public scrutiny. 
An uncomfortable irony of the present situation is that 
the congressional investigations which have effectively 
broken open the case have also accumulated and with- 
held more evidence than was denied to the public be- 
fore. 

Besides the frustration of a report that frequently 
cites unpublished and inaccessible evidence, the serious 
reader confronts a major structural anomaly. There is 
a superficial neatness in the way the report ticks off 
each finding; but this structure hides the historical fact 
that the conspiracy conclusion — based on the physical 
evidence implicating the Mafia and exculpating govern- 
ment agencies was gathered before acoustics experts 
Weiss and Aschkenasy persuaded the Select Committee 
that there were two snipers. One can only imagine how 
different the investigation might have been if this acous- 
tical evidence had arrived a year earlier. The Com- 
mittee would presumably Have looked at all the Dealey 
Plaza evidence in a different way — perhaps even giving 
more careful consideration to the possibility that Os- 
wald was framed. The probability of a frame-up in- 
creases greatly once a conspiracy is accepted. 

Let us assume that if the acoustical evidence had 
come in earlier, Congressman Dodd would have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the rest of the committee to repeat 
the most sophisticated analysis on the three shots from 
the rear, as well as the knoll shot. What if such an 
analysis had proved that one or two of those shots did 
not come from the sixth-floor Book Depository win- 
dow, but originated instead, say, in the Dal-Tex or 
Records Building on adjacent comers? The significance 
would not lie in establishing a third sniper but in calling 
into question the three spent cartridge cases allegedly 
found near the sixth-floor Book Depository window. If 
there were clear evidence of an effort to pin most of the 
blame on one gunman — Oswald — then it would be dif- 
ficult' to assume that the object of that blame was a 
witting conspirator. 

We can imagine what sort of investigative plan might 
have been followed if the finding of conspiracy had 
come at the outset of the investigation. But we do not 
know what sort of plan was followed. During the Sep- 
tember 1978 public hearings, the Committee’s plan 
was referred to, and witnesses from the 1964 investiga- 
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tion were politely berated for not having had a proper 
investigative plan. The Warren Commission was prop- 
erly criticized for an investigation which asked, in es- 
sence, who was the assassin and what was Oswald’s 
motive? One hopes that the Select Committee’s plan 
would not reveal any comparable prejudice, but one 
wonders whether it would reveal neglect of such areas 
as possible frame-up or Dallas police involvement. 

In the absence of the Select Committee’s investiga- 
tive plan, the report itself appears to suggest that some 
questions were examined in the wrong context. For 
example, even before the Warren Commission began its 
investigation, there were rumors that Oswald had some 
relationship with a federal agency (such as an in- 
formant relationship with the FBI). The report argues 
that Oswald was not an FBI or CIA informant in its 
section exculpating those agencies and the Secret 
Service of any involvement in the assassination. But 
the point that critics have made over many years is that 
Oswald’s possible relationship with a U.S. agency 
should be studied in the context of the postassassina- 
tion behavior of those agencies. While the Select Com- 
mittee criticized many aspects of the postassassination 
investigation, there is no indication that it gave serious 
consideration to the possibility that the defective in- 
vestigation was influenced by a covert relationship to 
Oswald. As critics have pointed out, it would be 
ludicrous to assume that a federal agency involved in 
the assassination would employ one of its informants 
for the task — or eagerly implicate that informant as 
the lone assassin. A more plausible scenario would 
involve someone outside the agency who knew of 
Oswald’s informant status and spotted him as a perfect 
patsy, in that the informant relationship would inhibit 
a proper postassassination investigation. 

The report’s rigid structure also tends to highlight 
any deviations from its finding-and-text format. One 
anomaly involves findings without text. The Select 
Committee voted to include findings that (he FBI prop- 
erly investigated Oswald before the assassination and 
that both the FBI and Warren Commission “conducted 
a thorough and professional investigation” into Os- 
wald’s guilt. There is not a word of text in support of 
these findings. These are the only sections where the 
report departs from the format of finding followed by 
text. In the case of the FBI there is not even a staff 
report on the subject. Could the staff not provide docu- 
mented support for the finding? 

A second anomaly is the appearance in the report 
of text which does not relate to a finding. In the sec- 
tion dealing with the CIA, much of the text relates to 
military intelligence) but the report’s finding exculpates 
only the FBI, CIA, and Secret Service. In short, there 
is a provocative discussion of one U.S. intelligence 
service whose innocence is not explicitly affirmed in 
the findings. A close reading of the staff reports 
strengthens the view that suspicion in the area of mili- 
tary intelligence is one of the Select Committee’s hid- 
den messages. In the next chapter, we will address some 
of the unresolved doubts in the sensitive area of intel- 
ligence agencies and the assassination. 



In conclusion the perspective or bias of the Com- 
mittee is that which might have been predicted, with 
or without special knowledge of the political and na- 
tional security constraints which conditioned the work 
of the Warren Commission fourteen years earlier. The 
Select Committee’s report, and above all its staff re- 
ports, are most lucid and penetrating when dealing 
with subjects — such as the acoustical evidence and 
organized crime — which are most marginal to federal . 
U.S. government and intelligence operations. They are 
most inhibited when dealing directly with U.S. security 
and intelligence matters. 

One important example of this bias, as we shall see, 
is their one-sided, and hence distorted, portrait of Jack 
Ruby. Whereas the Warren Report systematically down- 
played Ruby’s visible connections to organized crime, 
the House Select Committee report has focussed on 
this aspect of Ruby’s complex career, while understat- 
ing other aspects, such as his role as an informant for 
law-enforcement agencies. Indeed the report’s only ex- 
tended discussion of Jack Ruby, including its limited 
but still useful section on “Ruby and the Dallas Police 
Department” (which does not even mention Ruby’s 
informant activities, AR 156-58), is in support of its 
finding “that the national syndicate of organized crime, 
as a group, was not involved in the assassination.” 

To some extent, inevitably, the perspective and bias 
of the Committee are reflected in our summary of their 
most important work. The third part of this book wall 
suggest a context for their most valuable new evidence, 
in the areas of Cuban exile activities and organized 
crime. Like the Committee itself, it has little new to 
say about the unsolved mysteries of Oswald’s career, 
and the possibility that at one time or another he may 
have played an intelligence role. The new rays of light 
have not spread equally to all areas. 
y But there is a bottom line to our mixed evaluation 
' of the Committee’s performance. There can be no doubt 
that, as a result of the Committee’s work, we can ^ 
understand the case in itsluuu) dimensions far better . 
than ever before. The Committee did not only establish >, 
that there was a conspiracy, it also assembled evidence 
indicating that the backgrounds of both Oswald and 
Ruby were sensitive enough to help explain the initial 
cover-up. 

Chapter 7 

MILITARY INTELLIGENCE: THE 
MISSING ACQUITTAL 

A forty-five page chunk of the Select Committee’s 
report appears under the finding “The Secret Service, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and Central Intel- 
ligence Agency were not involved in the assassination 
of President Kennedy” (AR 181). A thirty-page sub- 
section on the CIA includes a significant six-page di- 
gression on the mysterious activities of Defense Depart- 
ment intelligence agencies in relation to the assassination 
and Lee Harvey Oswald (AR 219-25). A concluding 
paragraph offers a terse amplification of the finding 
exculpating the Secret Service, FBI, and CIA of any 
involvement in the assassination. Despite the long di- 




